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A Memorial of Me Monthly Meeting of New 
York, concerning our beloved Friend, CARo- 
LINE WILLETS, deceased. 


Believing that “ The path of the just is as a 
shining light, that shineth more and more, unto 
the perfect day,” we feel concerned that the ex- 
emplary life, and peaceful close, of our beloved 
Friend, Caroline Willets, should be briefly held 
up to view, in order that survivors may be en- 
couraged to follow her, as she endeavored to “‘fol- 
low Christ.” 

She was born at Flushing, Long Island, the 
twenty-sixth day of Seventh-month, 1794. Her 
parents were George and Elizabeth Farrington, 
who were concerned to give her a guarded edu- 
cation, and to impress upon her youthful mind 
the importance of a strict attention to that “ mo- 
nitor within,” which would teach her “ as never 
man taught.” 

Her mother, who had been convinced of our 
principles, and admitted into membership with 
us, felt concerned that her children should be 
partakers of the same privileges ; and they were 
in their minority, at her request, likewise re- 
ceived into membership. 

About the twentieth year of her age, she was 
visited with an illness, so severe, that her recov- 
ery was considered doubtful; but He, who is the 
Great “ Physician of value,” saw meet, in his 
loving kindness and mercy, to raise her up again, 
doubtless with a design for future usefulness in 
His service. Although up to this time her life 
had been one of much innocency, yet it was dur- 
ing this period of suffering, that she was awak- 
ened to see the need she had of a Saviour, and 
the necessity of taking up her cross to the fasci- 
nating pleasures of the world, and to follow in 


the path of self denial, Him, who thenceforth 
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sition, often visiting the widow and the orpliax 
and those in affliction, imparting to them the 
soothing language of comfurt and consolation, 
and, from her earthly substance, ministering to 
their wants; and of this-class we believe there 
are many who ‘ can rise up and call her blessed.’ 
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became to her “the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely.” 


In the year 1:28, she was married to Amos 


Willets, of this city, and soon after became a 
member of this Monthly Meeting. 


Here, by continuing faithful to the requisitions 


of her Heavenly Father, made known in the se- 
cret of the heart, she became increasingly useful 
in the Society, filling, at different oe 
of the most important offices in the church, 


She possessed an active and benevolent digpo- 


’ 


The principles and testimonies of our Society 


were peculiarly dear to her; and ardent were 
her desires, that all who profess with us, might 
be found faithfully maintaining them to the 
world. 


She highly valued the scriptures of truth, be= 


ing a firm believer in them; and concerned to 
encourage the frequent reading of them» 
but especially the young, being eensible 
own experience, of the benefit to be derived 
from a careful and solid perusal of those precious 
and invaluable records. 


all, 
m her 


In the attendance of religious Meetings, she 
was a bright example, being rarely absent from 
them, except through indisposition of body ; and 
when there, often giving evidence that she had 
met with the “ Beloved of souls ;” and she could 
on her return testify, that He, whom she endea- 
vored to serve, was not ‘‘a hard master,” but on 
the contrary, a rich rewarder of all who diligent- 
ly seek and serve him. 

For a long period the house of her husband 
and herself was a home for their numerous 
Friends visiting this city. With many of these 
who were travelling in the work of the Ministry, 
and who, at times, were bowed under a sense of 
the greatness of the work before them, she deep- 


ly sympathized ; and great was her concern that). 


they might keep a single eye to the pointings of 
Truth, and be found faithful watchmen ‘on 
the walls of Zion.” 

With her friend Rachel Hicks, in her religious 
engagements, she had near unity, and often ac- 
companied her in her visits of love, in this and 
other Yearly Meetings. And although in feeble 
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health at the time, it was from a sense of reli- 
gious duty that she left her home the twenty-first 
of Twelfth-month last, to be absent for a short 
period, as companion to this her beloved friend, 
who was about to pay a visit in gospel love to 
the families and Friends in Philadelphia. This 
visit was entered upon accordingly, when on the 
evening of the third day after her arrival, (hav- 
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While lying, at another time, apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep inward communion, she broke 
forth as follows :— Return unto thy rest, Oh! 
my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee.” “ When this is the language of the heart, 
it is as the crown of life.” 

On Fourth day morning she thus addressed a 
young friend who was sitting by her bedside, 


ing attended the three Monthly Meetings in that | “ My dear, I want to encourage thee to be faith- 


city, and made nearly twenty visits,) she was at- 
tacked with, what ultimately proved to be, pneu- 
monia. 

Here, at the house of her kind friends, Sam- 
uel and Mary Caley, she received every attention 
that affection and kindness suggested. But from 
the first of her illness she suffered so greatly 
from debility, that it was exceedingly difficult for 
her to converse much; her remarks, however, 
gave évidence that her faith was unwavering, and 
that.dfe who had hitherto been her support, was 
sti th her, in this hour of proving and trial. 

the First-day morning after her attack, she 
said, “I feel as I lie here, that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away. In vain 
do the votaries of fashion seek to obtain it in their 
round of folly; it is only to be found in a close 
walk with God, and in living under the circum- 
scribing influence of his Holy Spirit.” 

So far from questioning the wisdom of that dis- 
pensation which had laid her upon a bed of suf- 
fering, (believing that her steps were ordered of 


the Lord,) she found it “sweet to lie passive in 
his hands,” and expressed no yearnings for home 
—no wish to be in other circumstances than 
thosadggpbich His providence had placed her. 


Under this feeling, she one day exclaimed, 
“Oh! how good the Lord is—my lines have 
indeed fallen in pleasant places—I am surround- 
ed with every comfort—I have the best and 
kindest of nurses. How good the Lord is. 

“ Good when He gives—supremely good, 
Nor less when He denies, 

Even crosses from His sov’reign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.” 

While receiving some kind attention from the 
hand of a beloved friend, she observed, ‘‘Oh! 
how grateful I feel for my many blessings. How 
little true happiness there is in this life, without 
a feeling of gratitude for the many blessings we 
enjoy.” 

It being remarked by a friend who was stand- 
ing by, “that it was pleasant to witness the 
sweet composure of her spirit under the trying 
circumstances in which she was placed, she 
- answered in the beautiful language of the poet, 
‘¢ What cannot resignation do ? 

It wonders can perform ; 


That powerful charm, ‘ Thy will be done,’ 
Can lay the loudest storm.” 


And added, “This I have endeavored after, 
that I mayeverbe able to say, whether in 
heights or in depths, ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 


ful, and thou mayst yet have to go about (like 
dear Rachel) from house to house, as a preacher 
of righteousness. With thy talents, thou mayst 
yet become an ornament and a pillar in the 
Church ; but they must be sanctified, and laid 
upon His holy altar, who looks not to the head, 
but to the heart. Many a vessel is, I believe, 
marred upon the wheel for want of faithfulness, 
Keep a single eye to the truth and be ready to 
hear and obey.” 

That love which is the badge of true disciple- 
ship, overflowed her soul and was visible to all 
who approached her. In the midst of suffering, 
she had a pleasapt smile, a kind word, or a ten- 
der admonition for all. On ong ion she said 
tothose around her, “ Yousee AW ministering 
angels, you watch over me so tenderly.” 

On Sixth-day evening, the thirty fit of 
Twelfth-month, she seemed to be sinki pid- 
ly, and as her friends gathered around her to 
witness what they believed to be the closing, 
scene, she spoke very audibly, and dictated sev- 
eral messages of love for the absent members of 
her family. In referring to her son, she said, 
“Give my love to him, aud tell him, that if he 
will give his heart tothe Lord, He will save 
him with an everlasting salvation. He knows the 
way; let it be his first thought in the morning 
and his last in the evening, to look to his Hea- 
venly Father. As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so will the Lord be round 
about him.” 

Alluding to her grandson, she said, “ Tell 
him to look to the Lord, and he will preserve 
him ;” and after a pause, she continued, “I am 
thinking of my nephews. O, that they may 
do nothing for which they will feel condemna- 
tion when they are laid upon a death.bed, for 
they will find it to be truly a detector of the 
heart.” 

To her brother-in-law, who remarked, ‘that 
it was hard to part with one so near and dear as 
she was, she replied, ‘It is as thou sayest, hard 
to part, but so it is; we do indeed love one ano- 
ther—the hand of the destroyer has never been 
suffered to mar our peace ; he has never found a 
place in our midst. I love every body, and I love 
the Lord Jesus, and he will care for me. I feel 
nothing in my way, dear brother—all is peace. 
I have done my day’s work in the day time. I 
have not been called to espouse the cause of 
righteousness publicly, but I have been called 
to a life of consistency : some plead the example 
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of others, as an excuse for their unfaithfulness, 
but ‘ what is that to thee? follow thou me.’”’ 

She observed that the prospect of a separation 
from her husband was like “dividing jot from] 49 mo Sth 1850.—The recurrence of the 
joint pit she continued, T want to Say, \ not} birth-day of her oldest daughter :— 
my will, rd, but thine be done,” and pre- : : aii 
. sently added, “ He suffereth not a sparrow to I bave been feeling very seriovsly'on thie ee 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 


(Continued from page 420.) “*" 
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; ; a casion our great responsibility and the constant 
e, —— _ ao, ; mg His yo ai need of watching, not only ou the children, 
h- . a i — 1 ak il wr Hehe but also over ourselves, that no unfaithfulness 
ke qremee to Rave passed, One Chale was a enges! s., any way should so dim our spiritual sight, or 
er prospect that she would rally; but this hope, weaken our strength, as that in the time of fu- 
yst while it cheered the hearts of those who watched ture need we should be unable to see or to fol- 
he her, = +. elate or wer ym her. She had a low the course which would be most for their 
id eee ey ek anaiety as ty the | good. ‘There is a great deal in this, faithfully 
ad, SS 6 Dee ee near eerenyiad pi 748 | to do the present duty, little or great, that we 
ve, her language, “let it terminate re th * —~| may have light and strength for the rest; and 
188, Peace seems indeed to be the only euitable ex- oh, how important does this seem, when we have 
‘te pression to represent the sweet unrufiled state of op antihe entbeliineen etimeaad anthem 

her mind. Her hope being anchored on the eine : 
“ Rock of ages,’’ was not to be shaken by external . 
le- * ges, : J : To a young friend on the eve of — 
al circumstances. In her experience the declaration , 
m was abundantly verified, that, “the work of Batrmons, 12 ng, "8850. 
4 righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of} I know from experience that thy houghts 
os righteousness, quietness and assurance forever. ) must ofien be very serious in looking forward to 
rm We serve a kind Master,” she said, ‘“‘ He is not | such an important event es marriage. Even un- 
m6 an austere man, reaping where He has not sown, | der the happiest circumstances, and where the 
of and gathering where He has not strewn.” most perfect confidence exists, with reason, on 
id. On Seventh-day morning she said to Rachel | both sides, still there are many moments when 

, to Hicks, who came to bid her farewell for the| the heart, feeling its own weakness, bows in 

re day, ‘‘ Go and be faithful to thy work”—and to| deep humility before the Source of Strength, 
om another friend, she said at parting, “‘ Dear John, | asking for light to see, and ability to perform, 

= af farewell; be faithful, hold on thy way.” all the duties which belong to the new and i 

aid The promise of amendment which she had | portant station. I look to thee, knowing th 

e he given on Seventh-day was of short duration. On | influence thou wilt possess over thy husband, in # 

one First-day she relapsed into her former state of | the earnest hope that thou wilt use that influence 

s the weakness and suffering, and thenceforward con-| for his good; that so you may go on together, 

ning tinued to fail until the end. On the morning of | earning and receiving the blessing which mak- 

Hes- her decease, she called to her bed-side a friend | eth truly rich, and unto which no sorrow is 

satel who had watched with her during the night and | added. 

cond said emphatically, “‘ 1 see that there is a man- 


Far be it from me to prescribe any particular 
course of conduct. I am only desirous that you 
may obey all the intimations of duty which are 
made manifest in the secrets of your own hearts, 
however little or however great they may be; 
and my only reason for desiring this is, that the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
may be added to the other blessings which in 
the richness of His mercy He is showering upon 
you, for, without this crown, the others lose 


sion prepared for me,” which were the last audi- 
‘Tell ble words that she uttered. : 
sree From this time she lay, apparently, without 
I om much suffering, gradually breathing shorter and 
may shorter, until about ten o’clock on Fourth-day 
eatin morning, the fifth of First-month, being in the 
a. fee sixty-fifth year of her age. Her purified spirit | 
e’ the was, we doubt not, permitted to enter “ into that 
city, whose walls are Salvation, and whose gates 





“that are Praise.” their sweetest enjoyments. I speak that I do 
car 08 Her funeral took place from Hester street | know, when I assure you, that the truest, the 
“thesd Meeting House in this city, on the 8th day of | deepest, the most devoted affection given and 
> ane First month, 1859, when a large and solemn | received, will fail to satisfy the whole thirst of 
' won meeting was held, and a number of testimonies | the soul, unless this is also added. 

anda borne to her worth, and to the efficacy of the| I believe you are both attached to the princi- 
1 love ever blessed ‘‘ Truth as it is in Jesus.’’ ples of our religious Society, although you may 
I feel 





not be fully prepared to unite with, or at least to 
ctice upon some of its peculiar views. May 
say, that while I believe I feel the most un- 
limited charity towards all religious denomina- 
tions, and heartily rejoice in the full conviction 
that many from them all will join the “inpu- 


ence True charity will never smooth down error, | 
. eo. I & for she thinketh no evil ; neither will she attempt | 
use of 0 Shut our eyes to the distinction between him 
‘called | Who'serveth the Lord and him who serveth him 
cam ple net, 
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merable company,” in which I trust we also 


may some day be found; I have adecided belief 
that our own views, in all their strictness and 
purity, are the most conducive to the highest 
spiritual attainments, to the truest spiritual com- | 
fort and peace. 

To one of her sisters :— 





BaLTimoRg, 4 mo., 1851. 


I have been out riding to-day, and the beauty 
of the opening spring really exhilarated my 
spirits. The buds are unfolding, the willows 
are quite green, the grass is bright, and there 
are even some simple flowers among it. I 
thought how marvellous must be the lovingkind- 
ness of Him who could lavish such beauty 
around us. 

Ifnly our necessary wants had been provided 
for, it would have been enough to excite our 
gratitude; but think of the means provided for 
our enjoyment also. 

In the summer of 1851 she was again called | 
upon to part withan infant dauglter. This be- 
reavement was keenly felt ; but with quiet submis- 
sion she could say, “ It is the Lord; let Him do 
as it seemeth Him good.”’ 

She thus speaks of this trial toa very dear 
friend :— 

BaLTimorE, 6 mo. 20th, 1851. 


* * * T must very briefly give thee an 
account of our situation, knowing that thy ready 
feeling and sympathy will fill up the outline. 
Words can scarcely describe my deep happiness, 
. when lovely, perfect and apparently healthy, my 
darling babe was brought to me; but our Fa- 
ther saw meet very soon to destroy these hopes, 
which had almost become certainty, and, after a 
day and night of agonizing suspense, He took 
our darling to Himself. 

I, too, have been brought very low, even to 
the brink of the grave ; but He has raised me 
up, and very earnestly do desire that this re- 
newed chastisement may be the means of wean- 
ing us more from the world, and causing us to 
be wholly devoted to His service. 

Now, my beloved friend, I cannot dwell longer 
upon this, neither is it needful. Thou wilt 
know what the suffering, the sorrow, the awful- 
ness of the near prospect of eternity must have 
been. Thou wilt know what we must have felt 
in our human weakness, and thou wilt know, 
too, what we desire, and I humbly trust, are, at 
times, favored to feel, not only resignation, but 
acquiescence and thankfulness, in the undoubt- 
ed belief that He doeth all things well. 

Mayst thou be permitted to intercede for me, 
that all His purposes concerning me may be ful- 
filled, that in no wise may I fall short of His re- 
quirings. 

Toa friend who had spoken rather complain- 
ingly of the ingratitude to be found in the world, 
she writes :— 
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Battrmore, 12 mo., 1851. 
Over sensitiveness is only a pretty name for 
self-love and unsubdued pride, and we must 
learn to give, hoping for nothing again; to be 
just as kind, just as thoughtful of the comfort of 


| others as if we had a vebt of gratitude to pay 


them. 

I believe that death must pass over all our 
natural feelings, even those which seem most 
pure and lovely, and, as we progress in the new 
life, that charity which “beareth,” ‘ hopeth,” 
and ‘ endureth all things,” which ‘ never fail- 
eth,” will take the place of our easily wounded 
and discouraged earthly affections, and we shall 
more and more “ dwell in love.” 

Ah, how b:autiful such a state looks; shall I 
ever reach it? But as I ask the question, the 
words of the Apostle spring up in my mind, “I 
thank God who giveth us the victory, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” So we are bound to 
believe, that by watching and striving, through 
faith and obedience, our sincere, earnest prayers 
will be answered, and the Lord will, according 
to His promise, perfect that which concerneth 
us. 
I dwell mostly in the valley of humiliation ; 
and, though it is often bitter and painful, yet at 
times I am permitted to feel that the dews fall 
gently there, and that it is a sweet abiding place. 

My great fear is of bringing reproach upon 
the cause, of being astumbling-block in the way 
of others, and my petition is almost constant, 
“ Let not them that love Thy name be confound- 
ed because of me.” 

Battimors, 3 mo., 24th, 1852. 

Let us try to get ourselves into the right 
spirit, one of quiet seeking to do the will of our 
heavenly Father, neither of restless activity, nor 
selfish shrinking from exertion, and I have no 
doubt we shall be daily and hourly directed 
where to go and what to do. 

Very often our infirmities will cause us to 
make humiliating mistakes, which will also work 
together for our good, in rooting out pride and 
selfishness. Ido not mean that we should re- 
quire special direction about little matters. But 
when “ the eye is single,” the whole body will be 
full of light, and we shall realize the truth of the 
promise, “TI will guide thee by mine eye.” 

(To be continued.) 





GOVERN YOUR TONGUE. 

More sin, it is probable, is committed, and 
more mischief done, by this small member, than 
in all other ways. The faculty of speech is one of 
our most useful endowments, but it is exceedingly 
liable to abuse. He who knows how to bridle 
his tongue, is, therefore, in Scripture, denomina- 
ted “a perfect man ;” and again, of him “ who 
seemeth ‘to be religious and bridleth not his 
tongue,” it is declared, ‘ that man’s religion is 
vain.” 
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From Friends’ Review. 
THE FIRST YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA. 


The first Yearly Meeting settled in this land 
appears to have been that for New England, 
at Newport, on Rhode Island. John Burnyeat 
mentions in his Journal, that after attending 
“the Half-Year’s Meeting at Oyster Bay,” on 
Long Island, he “‘ took shipping for Rhode Isl- 
and, and was at their Yearly Meeting in 1671, 
which begins the 9th* of the Fourth Month every 
year, and continues for much of a week, and is 
a General Meeting once a year for all Friends in 
New England.” He attended it again in the 
following year, and observes, “it began the 8th 
day of the Fourth Month, which was thé sixth- 
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vidence of God, that we landed just time enough 
to reach that meeting, by which means we had 
a very seasonable opportunity of taking the 
Friends of the province together. A veryelarge 
meeting this was, and held four days ; to which, 
besides Friends, came many other people, divers 
of whom were of considerable quality in the 
world’s account ; for there were five or six justices 
of the peace, the speaker of the Assembly, one 
of their council, and others of note, who seemed 
well satisfied with the meeting. 

‘“‘ After the public meetings were over, the 
men’s and women’s meeting began, wherein I 
opened to Friends the service thereof, to their 
great satisfaction.” 

It would appear from these accounts, that this 


day of the week. At that General Meeting there meeting was not properly a Yearly Meeting, but 
were many Friends from most places in New| one of similar character and design with the 
England where Friends dwelt, and abundance! Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. This opinion 
of other people came into our public meetings. | is confirmed by the subsequent remarks of George 
We had meetings for eight days together, every | Fox. He says, ‘‘ After this [meeting at West 
day a meeting, some public, and other men’s and | River] we went to the Cliffs, where another 
women’s meetings for settling the affairs of the! general meeting was appointed—To this meeting 
churches in the order of truth, that all things | came many who received the truth with reverence. 


might be kept sweet, clean and well.” 

It is evident from these statements, that the | 
Yearly Meeting for New England existed prior | 
to 1671. 

Previous to attending this meeting in 1672, | 
he was in Maryland visiting friends there, and | 
makes these observation : | 

“Tn the Second Month I appointed a meeting 
at West River, in Maryland, for all the Friends 
in the province, that I might see them together 
before I departed, for I was determined to go as 
soon as I could after that meeting. And, when 
the time appointed came, and Friends from all 
parts began to come, George Fox, with several 
brethren, came from Jamaica, and landed at 
Patuxent, and from thence came straight to the 
meeting. And there were Friends from all parts 
of the province where they dwelt, and we had a 
very large meeting, which continued for several 
days ; and a men’s and women’s meeting for the 
settling of things, that men’s and women’s meet- 


We had alsoa men’s and women’s meeting. Most 
of the backsliders came in again, and several of 
those meetings were established for taking care 
of the affairs of the church.” 

These several meetings being all in the pro- 
vince of Maryland, it is obvious they could not 
have been Yearly Meetings in the present sense 
of thatterm. The precise period at which Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting was established we cannot 
now state. Its limits, however, must have been 
small, for as late as the year 1790 the Quarterly 
Meetings of Warrington and Fairfax were con- 
stituent branches of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; and they, with the extensive Quarterly 
Meeting at Chester, embraced nearly all the 
meetings subsequently included in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. In 1764, it applied to become 
joined to Philadelphia, and in the following year 
this was so far assented to, that it was agreed re- 
presentatives should be sent from it to the latter 
Yearly Meeting. It was then held alternately 


ings might be established in the province, accord- | at West River and Third Haven ; and from that 
ing to the blessed order of the Gospel of Christ ' time up to 1790, representatives were according- 
Jesus, which Friends, by the power thereof, were ly sent to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with ac- 
gathered into in most places.” counts of the state of Society, both as related to 

Respecting this meeting, George Fox has the | meetings for discipline and those for Ministers 
following observations in his journal ; viz: “‘ Here | and Elders. The names of such representatives 
we found John Burnyeat, intending shortly to | regularly appear on the minutes; and they, in 


sail for Old England, but upon our arrival he 
altered his purpose and joined us in the Lord’s 
service. He had appointed a general meeting 
for all the Friends in the province of Maryland, 
that he might see them together, and take his 
leave of them before he departed out of the 
country ; and it was so ordered by the good pro- 


a es 

* It is probable the day of the week fixed for the 
Yearly Meetiog to begin, fell that year on the 9th, and 
sometimes on other days of the month. ’ 


connectioa with the other members, were appoint- 
ed to services in the meeting. 

In 1786, the representatives from Maryland 
applied to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for a 
new arrangement of the constituent branches of 
the two meetings, which resulted some years 
after in setting off Warrington and Fairfax 
Quarters to Maryland, and attaching the mem- 
bers on the Eastern shore and in the lower parts 
of Delaware to Philadelphia. The latter Yearly 
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Meeting appointed a large committee to carry) The following minute of Philadelphia Quarter. 
the changes into effect, and to attend at the|ly Meeting further illustrates this subject, 
opening of the Maryland Yearly Meeting under| viz :— 
the neg organization, which was thenceforward| “The friends of God belonging to the Meeting 
to be held at Baltimore. in Philadelphia, in the province of Pennsylvania, 
Prior to 1672, it does not appear that there | being met, in the fear and power of the Lord, at 
were any Mectings for Discipline in those parts ofthe present mecting-place in the said city, the 
the country recently comprised in Virginia Year-| 9th day of the Eleventh Month, being the third 
ly Meeting. William Edmundson says in his|day of the week, in the year 1682, they did take 
Journal, “I took boat and went to Virginia, |into consideration the settlement of meetings 
where things were much out of order; but the|therein for the affairs and service of truth, ac. 
Lord’s power and testimony went over all. When |cording to that godly and comely practice and 
I got several powerful meetings among them,|/example which they had received and enjoyed 
and their minds a little settled, so that truth had| with true satisfaction amongst their friends and 
got some hold, I appointed a men’s meeting for| brethren in the land of their nativity: And did 
the settling of them in the way of truth’s disci-|then and there agree that the first Third-day of 
pline.” This was in 1672. the week in every month shall hereafter be the 
John Burnyeat had visited them in the pre-| Monthly Meeting day for the men’s and women’s 
ceding year, and “advised them to have a men’s| meetings for the affairs and service of truth, in 
meeting, and so to meet together to settle things|this city and county, and every third meeting 
in good order amongst them ; but it does not ap-|shall be the Quarterly Meeting of the same.” 
ear that his recommendation was carried into} In 1685 the Quarterly Meeting assumed the 
effect until William Edmundson travelled among} character of a representative body, Friends ap- 
them. pearing in that capacity from each of the Month- 
At this time the number of Friends in North|ly Meetiogs, whose names are entered on the 
Carolina uppears to have been very small. After} minutes, which continues to be the practice to 
settling the above-mentioned meetings in Vir-jthe present time. At the same meeting, viz: 
ginia, William Edmundson set out to visit the}the 12th of Seventh Month, 1685, representa- 
few residing there, and after encountering many | tives were appointed to attend the Yearly Meet- 
difficulties from the wilderness state of the coun-|ing, a practice which still continues. 
try, reached the house of Henry Phillips, near} The business of the Quarterly Meetings appears 
Albemarle River. ‘He and his wife,” says}to have been, principally, the care of widows, 
William, ‘had been convinced of the truth in]orphans, and the poor, the adjustment of differ- 
New England and came tolive here, and nothaving|ences which might arise among the members 
seen a Friend for seven years before, they wept | and the oversight of the Society generally,that all 
with joy to see one.” Subsequently to this,|might walk worthily and consistently with their 
many were convinced in that province by the|religious profession. There were, however, other 
labors of faithful Friends, and meetings settled, | subjects, of much moment to the rising colony, 
which were evidently included in the Yearly|occasionally transacted. 
Meeting of North Carolina. In 1687, William Bradford, printer, laid be- 
Pennsylvania and West Jersey being gran‘ed | fore the meeting proposals for printing the Bible, 
to William Penn and Robert Barclay, the princi-|and it was directed that ‘‘each Monthly Meet- 
] part of the early settlers were members of the] ing in the county should use their endeavors to 
ociety of Friends. Having been acquainted | forward the same.” 
with the order of the Discipline, and the benefits (To be continued.) 
resulting from it, previous to leaving their native 
land, they soon established a similar system, after 
reaching their new homes. One of the first steps 
appears to have been the institution of Monthly 
or Quarterly Meetings. The records of Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting commence with the follow- 
ing minute, viz :— 
“ Since, by the good providence of God, many 

































RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF NATURE. 


The natural world is the poetry of God, and 
in its pages may be read the subline revelation 
of what we are, and what we are to be. The 
fade of the summer storm, the woodland blast 
and falling leaf, the withering flowers under 
Friends with their families have transported | October skies, the mourning of wintry wind, 
themselves into this province of West Jersey, |and all the varying, evanescent scenes of nature, 
the said Friends in these upper parts have found | keep continually before the thoughtful mind the 
it needful, according to the practice in the place| hour of death, and sanctify the life. As we be- 


we came from, to settle Monthly Meetings, for| hold an autumn sunset, that island of gold, with 


the well-ordering of the affairs of the church, it! silver and purple shores, far away in the blue 
was agreed that accordingly it should be done,| abyss, we can almost picture to oursclves the 
and accordingly it was done, the 15th of the) glory of the scene, when, far over this cold and 
Fifth Month, 1678.” | wildering maze, the land of immortality will rise 
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upon the view. The flowers of spring, as they 
appear, unfold the rainbow dyes of our own re- 
surrection. As the tempest of summer uplifts 
its voice, we may hear it speaking in solemn ad- 
monition of the dreadful scene of the judgment 
day. 

Hetun inspires devotion. As we behold all 
her works delighting in the presence of the Lord, 
our hearts feel the influence, and our thoughts 
are borne away in gratitude and praise to heaven. 
The grandeur of architectural art possesses no 
power to lift the soul on high, like that of the 
mossy columns and the leafy arches of the wood- 
land and forest, with their long, dim aisles of 
evergreen and flowers. In the balmy twilights 
of spring, in the quiet evenings of summer, in 
the melancholy nightfalls of autumn, we may 
there go forth, and worship in a temple of God’s 
own building.—The rocks are its altars, and the 
birds are its choir. The scene itself breathes a 
spirit of meditation and prayer. From the sol- 
emn and delightful sermons of nature, we may 
there receive purifying influence for our earthly 
communion. There we may go and soothe the 
heart of sorrow, and the mind of care. When 
wearied with the sorrows and cares of the jour- 
ney of life, the great Author of nature himself 
frequently sought its retreat. 

“ There if the Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 


_O with what peace, and joy, and love, 
Does she commune with God !” 


N. E. Farmer. 


INEFFECTUAL EFFORTS AT REFORMATION. 


One of the most common excuses offered by 
men for continuing any habit they know to be 
injurious or bad, is that they have tried so often 
to reform and failed. When the gay habits of 
youth are settling into those of a dissipated 
manhood, when habits of extravagance, or the 
use of tobacco, or of bad language, or of ardent 
spirits are settling down as fixed necessities of 
existence, every one in turn makes several strug- 
gles to get free from their thraldom, but in every 
relapse each makes use of the same excuse, he 
has tried and failed. These supposed failures 
are very often greater real successes than is com- 
monly imagined, and if they prove failures, at 
last, it is often only because the successful com- 
batants have too depressed a view of their own 
real successes. There is no doubt that for the 
time while they last the effect of these efforts is 
good. In fact, it isso far a perfect triumph, 
under every possible disadvantage. The first 
real step of open abandonment of a vice is the 
most difficult of any, and if a man can only keep 
this up for a short time—a few years, at most, 
he may repeat, at the close of his course, the 
words so memorable in the lips of Epaminondas, 
when he heard of the triumph of his army, 
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“ Then I die unconquered,” and expired. But, 
however the struggle may terminate, while it 
lasts, the man has so many days or years of a 
virtuous, successful and honorable existence ad- 
ded to his lot, days a thousand times more happy 
than any he can ever know if he gives up—days 
to which he will look back as bright and full of 
promise. But if unsuccessful in the individual, 
they at least yield a testimony and a tribute to 
what is right and good and best, most valuable 
in its effects on others, often dearer to a man 
than himself. While the effort lasts, it saves 
his children from the evil of the example, and 
if it be but temporary, yet still it is a sort of tes- 
timony from a parent to a child that may and 
often does become an effectual protest and anti- 
dote, preventing the hereditary effects of an evil 
example, and suggesting the best ideas to grow 
up in the next generation out of the ruins of the 
preceding. 

Besides, very few have any idea how imper- 
fect all attempts at reformation are, especially at 
first. It is only in purpose and in effort and aim 
that any man can be said to be thoroughly re- 
formed at first ; and old habits will plead strong- 
ly, and for the moment seem to get the upper 
hand of a thousand good resolutions in those who 
afterwards become the most successful self-re- 
formers. So that the greatest difference arises 
from this, that the finally successful man is the 
one who never gives up hope and effort. This 
habit of picking up again after each defeat, and 
not giving up, is the most valuable of all results 
in character. The habit of attempting reforma- 
tions is one of the most growing and useful of 
habits possible. It increases like any other habit, 
and once formed gives a man courage to attack 
all his vices and errors. Any man, in proportion 
as he reforms himself, has a right to attempt to 
reform others ; and none can be so successful as 
he. If, then, a man be unsuccessful in one at- 
tempt, yet the formation of the habit will lead 
him to success in some others, and his success 
will leave their effects. 

It is through reformation and antagonism to 
error and bad habits that men rise to the great- 
est success and the formation of the most perfect 
and strong attachments in all that is excellent. 
Failure must go before success. What general 
ever expected to capture a fortification without 
many losses in storming the forlorn hope. Let 
every man look at his want of success but as the 
necessary precursor of apparent failure to real 
success, and try again. This alone can keep up 
his true aud proper manliness of feeling. When 
that is gone all is gone. Lord Brougham was, 
said to be fast hastening to a drunkard’s grave 
twenty years ago—at sixty; but he never lost 
his courage to attack his own vices, and now is 
about as hale and hearty, and self-reliant aad re- 
forming a man as the public life of any nation 
ean exhibit.— Public Ledyer. 
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Prudence may enable a man to conquer a 
world, but not to rule his own heart; it may 
change one passion for another, but it is not a 
thing of potency enough to make man change 
his nature. Sincere and fervent prayer is a 
constant source of invigoration. But let us 
think while we are praying for the spirit of for- 
giveness, whether we are not disposed to indulge 
the spirit of wrath. 
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Diep, at his residence, in Granville, Washington Co. 
New York, on the 27th of 8th month, Stepuen Dit- 
LInGHaM, in the 86th year of his age. 

He was a member of Danby Monthly Meeting, and 
had filled the station of elder for many years; had 
been a faithful and zealous attender of meetings from 
his early youth till within a few months of bis death, 
evincing by his silent example his love for his Mas- 
ter’s cause. The travelling Friend hath ever met a 
welcome smile at his hospitable board. 

Ou Firsi-day, P. M., the 28th, a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends followed his remains to tbeir final 
resting place, on which occasion able testimonies were 
borne, and the impressive language was, ‘* Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” 





WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
(Continued from page 424.) 


In education, then, this is the question of 
questions, which it is high time we discussed in 
some methodic way. The first in importance, 
though the last to be considered, is the problem 
—how to decide among the conflicting claims of 
various subjects on our attention. Before there 
can be a rational curriculum, we must settle 
which things it most concerns us to know; or, 
to use a word of Bacon’s, now unfortunately ob. 
solete—we must determine the relative values of 
knowledge. 

To this end, a measure of value is the first re- 
quisite. And happily, respecting the true mea- 
sure of value, as expressed in general terms 
there can be no dispute. Every one, in contend- 
ing for the worth of any particular order of in- 
formation, does so by showing its bearing upon 
some part of life. In reply to the question, 
“ Of what use is it ?” the mathematician, linguist, 
naturalist, or philosopher, explains the way in 
which his learning beneficially influences action 
—saves from evil or secures good—conduces to 
happiness. When the teacher of writing has 
pointed out how great an aid writing is to suc- 
cess in business—that is, to the obtainfment of 
sustenance—that is, to satisfactory living, he is 
lield to’ have proved his case. And when the 
collector of dead facts (say a nuwismatist) fails 
to make clear any appreciable effects which these 
facts can produce on human welfare, he is obliged 
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to admit that they are comparatively valueless. 
All then, either directly or by implication, ap. 
peal to this as the ultimate test. 

How to live ?—that is the essential question 
for us. Not how to live in the mere material 
sense only, hut in the widest sense. The general 
problem, which comprehends every special prob- 
lem, is—the right ruling ef conduct in all direc. 
tion# under all circumstances. In what way to 
treat the body ; in what way to treat the mind; 
in what way to manage our affairs ; iu what way 
to bring up a family ; in what way to behave as 
a citizen ; in what way to utilize all those sources 
of happiness which nature supplies—how to use 
all our faculties to the greatest advantage of our- 
selves and otiiers—how to live completely? And 


this being the great thing needful for us to learn, 


is, by consequence, the great thing which edu- 
cation has to teach. To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which education has to dis- 
charge; and the only rational mode of judging 
of any educational course is, to judge in what 
degree it discharges its function. 

This test, never used in its entirety, but rarely 
even partially used, used then toa very small ex- 
tent, and in a vague, half conscious way, has 
to be applied consciously, methodically, and 
throughout all cases. It behooves us to set be- 
fore ourselves, and ever to keep clearly in view, 
complete living as the end to be achieved ; so 
that in bringing up our children we may chvose 
subjects and methods of instruction with delib- 
erate reference to this end. Not only ought we 
to cease from the mere unthinking adoption of 
the current fashion in education, which has no 
better warrant than any other fashion; but we 
must also rise above that rude, empirical style of 
judging displayed by those more intelligent peo- 
ple who do bestow some care in overseeing the 
cultivation of their children’s minds. It must 
not suffice simply to think that such or such in- 
formation will be useful in after life, or that this 
kind of knowledge is of more practical value 
than that; but we must seek out some process 
of estimating their respective values, so that as 
far as possible we may positively know which 
are most deserving of attention. 

Doubtless the task is difficult—perhaps never 
to be more than approximately achieved. But, 
considering the vastness of the interests at stake, 
its difficulty is no reason for pusillanimously pas- 
sing it by ; but rather for devoting every energy 
to its mastery. And if we only proceed system- 
atically, we may very soon get at results of no 
small moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in 
the order of their importance, the leading kinds 
of activity which constitute human life. They 
may be naturally arranged into:—l. Those 
activities which directly administer to self pre- 
servation ; 2. Those activities which, by secur- 
ing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to 
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self-preservation ; 3. Those activities which have 

for their end the rearing and discipline of off. 
spring ; 4. Those activities which are involved in 
the maintenance of propew social and political 
relations ; 5. Those miscellaneous activities which 
make up the leisure part of life,devoted to the 
ratification of the tastes and feelings. 

That these stand in something like their true 
order of subordination, it needs no long consid- 
eration to show. The actions and precautions 
by which, from moment to moment, we secure 

ersonal safety, must clearly take precedence of 
all others. Could there be a man, ignorant as 
an infant of all surrounding objects and move- 
ments, or how to guide himself among them, he 
would pretty certainly lose his life the first time 
he went into the street: notwithstanding any 
amount of learning he might have on other 
matters. And as entire ignorance in all other 


directions would be less promptly fatal than en- 


tire ignorance in this direction, it must be ad- 
mitted that knowledge immediately conducive to 
self-preservation is of primary importance. 

That next after direct self-preservation comes 
the indirect self-preservation which consists in 
acquiring the means of living, none will ques- 
tion. That a man’s industrial functions must be 
considered before his parental ones, is manifest 
from the fact that, speaking generally, the dis- 
charge of the parental functions is made _possi- 
ble only by the previous discharge of the indus- 
trial ones. The power of self-maintenance ne- 
cessarily preceding the power of maintaining off- 
spring, it follows that knowledge needful for 
self-maintenance has stronger claims than know- 
ledge needful for family welfare—is second in 
value to none save knowledge needful for imme- 
diate self-preservation. 

As the family comes before the State in order 
of time—as the bringing up of children is possi- 
ble before the Stute exists, or when it has ceased 
to be, whereas the State is rendered possible only 
by the bringing up of children; it follows that 
the duties of the parent demand closer atten- 
tion than those of the citizen. Or, to use a 
further argument—since the goodness of a so- 
ciety ultimately depends on the nature of its 
citizens; and since the nature of its citizens is 
more modifiable by early training than by any- 
thing else; we must conclude that the welfare 
of the family underlies the welfare of society. 
And hence knowledge directly conducing to the 
first, must take precedence of knowledge di- 
rectly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupa- 
tion which fill up the leisure left by graver oc- 
cupations—the enjoyments of music, poetry, 
painting, & —manifestly imply a pre-existing 
society. Not only is a eonsiderable develop- 
ment of them impossible without a long-estab- 
lished social union ; but their very subject-mat- 
ter consists in great part of social sentiments 
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and sympathies. Not only does society supply 
the conditions to their growth; but also the 
ideas and sentiments they express. And, con- 
sequently, that part of human conduct which 
constitutes good citizenship is of more moment 
than that which goes out in accomplishments 
or exercise of the tastes; and, in education, 
preparation for the one must rank before pre- 
paratiou for the other. 

Such then, we repeat, is something like the 
rational order of subordination :—That education 
which prepares for direct self-preservation ; that 
which prepares for indirect self-preservation ; 
that which prepares for parenthood; that which 
prepares for citizenship; that which prepares 
for the miscellaneous refinements of life. We 
do not mean to say that these divisions are de- 
finitely separable. Wedo not deny that they 
are intricately entangled with each other in such 
way that there can be no training for any that is 
not in some measure a training for all. Nor do 
we question that of each division there are por- 
tions more important than certain portions of the 
preceding divisions; that, for instance, a man of 
much skill in business but little other faculty, 
may fall further below the stundard of complete 
living than one of but moderate power of acquir- 
ing money, but great judgment as a parent; of 
that exhaustive information bearing on right 
social action, joined with engire want of general, 
culture in literature and the fine arts, is less de- 
sirable than a more moderate share of the one 
joined with some of the other. But, after 
making all qualifications, there still remain these 
broadly marked divisions; and it still continues 
substantially true that these divisions subordi- 
date one another in the foregoing order, because 
the corresponding divisions of life make one 
another possible in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is—complete 
preparation in all these divisions. But failing 
this ideal, as in our phase of civilization every 
one must do more or less, the aim should be to 
maintaie a due proportion between the degrees 
of preparation in each. Not exhaustive cultiva- 
tion in any one, supremely important though it 
may be—not even an exclusive attention to the 
two, three, or four divisions of greatest import- 
ance; but an attention to all,—greatest where 
the value is greatest, less where the value is less, 
least where the value is least. For the average 
man (not to forget the cases in which peculiar 
aptitude for some one department of knowledge 
rightly makes that one the bread-winning oc- 
cupation)—for the average man, we say, the de- 
sideratum is, a training that approaches nearest 
to perfection in the things which must subserve 
eomplete living, and falls more and more below 
perfection in the things that have more and 
more remote bearings on complete living. 

In regulating education by this standard, there 
are some general considerations that should be 
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ever present to us. The worth of any kind of 
culture, as aiding complete living, may be either 
necessary or more or less contingent. ‘There is 
knowledge of intrinsic value; knowledge of 

uasi-intrinsic value; and knowledge of conven- 
tional value. Such facts as that sensations of 
numbness and tingling commonly precede para- 
lysis, that the resistance of water to a body mov- 
ing through it varies as the square of the veloci- 
ty, that chlorine is a disinfectant,—these, and 
the truths of science in general, are of intrinsic 
value: they will bear on human conduct ten 
thousand years hence as they do now. The ex- 
tra knowledge of our own language, which is 
given by an acquaintance with Latin and Greek, 
may be considered to have a value that is quasi- 
intrinsic ; it must exist for us and for other 
races whose languages owe much to these sources; 
but will last only as long as our lapguages last. 
While that kind of information which, in our 
schools, usurps the name History—the mere 
tissue of names and dates and dead unmeaning 
events—has a conventional value only: it has 
not the remotest bearing upon any of our actions ; 
and is of use only for the avoidance of those un- 
pleasant criticisms which current opinion passes 
upon its absence. Of course, as those facts 
which concern all mankind throughout all time 
must be held of greater moment than those which 
concern only a portion of them during a limited 
era, and of far greater moment than those which 
concern only a portion of them during the con- 
tinuance of a fashion ; it follows that in arational 
estimate, knowledge of intrinsic worth must, 
other things equal, take precedence of knowledge 
that is of quasi-intrinsic or conventional worth. 

One further preliminary. Acquirement of 
every kind has two values—value as knowledge 
and value as discipline. Besides its use for 
guidance in conduct, the acquisition of each order 
of facts has also its use as mental exercise ; and 
its effects as a preparative for complete living 
have to be considered under both these heads. 

These, then, are the general ideas with which 
we must set out in discussing a curriculum :-— 
Life as divided into several kinds of activity of 
succes-ively decreasing importance ; the worth of 
each order of facts as regulating these several 
kinds of activity, intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically, 
and conventionally; and their regulative influ- 
ences estimated both as knowledge and disci- 
pline. 

(To be continued.) 





UNION OF DIVINE AND HUMAN AGENCY. 


The providence of God treats men as moral 
and free agents. Providence will do for a man 
nothing that he can do for himself. Providence 
will give seed to the sower, but it will not sow 
it nor reap the crop for him. Providence will 
fill the sail of the vessel with gales, but it will 
not steer the helm. Providence makesno ar- 


rangement to encourage the idleness or {nactivj. 
ty of man, but all its provisions require and de. 
mand the full exercise of his agency. God pro. 
mised to feed the Israelites in the wilderness 
with manna, but they were to gatherand prepare 
it for food. Providence gives us our “ daily 
bread,” but not in baked loaves falling from the 
sky. Providence has made bread to be the staff of 
life, but here it meets us as free agents, for if we 
do not exercise our own agency to partake ofit, 
it will avail us nothing. 





Correspondence of The Syracuse Standard. 

SAMUEL J. MAY’S LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 

Hore. Byron, Lads or Geveva, June 24, 1859. 

Dear Friends :—Kver since my last of the 
15th, ae at Horgen and finished at 
Arth), [ have sought for time to give you some 
sketches of the beautiful and sublime scenes that | 
have been daily passing before my eyes. But 
we have moved so rapidly from place to place, 
and there has been so much to be seen every- 
where, that I have not found an hour to devote 
to you. Qn the whole, I am not sorry that my 
letter has been deferred until now, for there is 
no more appropriate spot to write about Switzer. 
land than the Hotel Byron, situated at the head of 
Lake Leman, i. e., the Lake of Geneva, within 
half a mile of the Castle of Chillon, and named 
for the poet, who has done more than any other 
by his writings to awaken in those who can read 
English a longing to visit Switzerland. A 
hotel placed here is really the most suitable 
monument that can be reared to the memory of 
that unhappy genius, Lord Byron. 

At 3 P. M., on the 15th, we left the village 
of Arth—one of the ladies and myself on horses, 
the other lady in a chair carried by two men, 
and the two gentlemen on foot—to ascend Mount 
Reghi. 

A mile from the hotel we left the common 
road, and commenced the ascent. it soon be- 
came very steep, rugged and zig-zag. I was 
glad, at 44, to alight from my horse at a small 
inn about one-third of the way up the mountain, 
and rest myself and my panting beast. There 
was little or no danger in making the ascent. It 
is only laborious, for in many places the horses 
really had to scramble to get up. But I saw 
that it Would be perilous to descend on horse- 
back, and soon determined to get down in some 
other way. We reached the summit a little after 
6 o’clock, and one glance at the panorama was 
enough to repay me for all my toil. More than 
half of Switzerland lay before me; and such a 
prospect, I venture to say, is nowhere else to be 
seen on earth—such a union of the sublime and 
the beautiful. In the distance was a range of 
lofty mountains, covered with perpetual snows, 
their white tops glistening and glowing in the 
light of the declining yun. Nearer and more 
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near were other ranges, some of them precipitous, 
rocky, jagged, barren ; others of gentler descent, 

ceful in form, verdant to their summits. At 
the feet of the former were often to be seen huge 
heaps of stones and earth that had fallen from 
above, piled up in conical shape, some still naked, 
and the deep furrows made by their descent still 
visible on the mountain side; others covered 
all over with the greenest shrubs and trees. At 
the feet of the other ranges were still gentler 
slopes of pasture, orchard and vineyard, and 
then perfect levels of meadow land, covered, like 
our German flats on the Mohawk, or the Connecti- 
cut meadows at Southampton, with every kind of 
grain and grass, just now in their richest attire. 
Villages, hawlets and single houses were dotted 
all over the habitable sarface, and that in Switzer- 
land includes some pretty steep places. But not 
the least beautiful features of the panorama 
were the numerous lakes in plain sight—all of 
them looking small indeed from our post of 
observation, but varying in size from six to 
twenty miles in length, and from one to three 
miles in width. No picture that I have since 
seen, except the moving diorama at Lucerne, 
does any justice to the prospect from Mount 
Reghi. I am sure no verbal description can, 
and therefore I shall drop mine as it is half done, 
hoping that the Lucerne diorama may at some 
future time be carried to our country, and then 
many there who cannot come to Switzerland will 
have the pleasure of seeing something like the 
view from the top of Reghi. 

When I was a boy, I used to read with thrills 
of horror Mr. Buckminster’s account of the 
destruction of the village of Goldan by a fall of 
a part of the mountain Rossberg, calculated to 
have been three miles long, a thousand feet 
broad, and a hundred feet thick. From Mount 
Reghi [ looked down upon the scene of that 
horrible catastrophe, and with a spy-glass could 
distinctly trace it from the avalanche, the out- 
line of the space it covered, the remnant of the 
small lakes that it half filled up, and the huge 
masses of rock that were hurled across the valley, 
and part way up the opposite mountain. 

Although I was extremely fatigued by my ride 
and walk up the mountain, I could not go to bed 
It was a gorgeous 
sight, but not unlike what I have seen at home. 
We were disappointed in not beholding the 
effects that are said to be produced upon the 
near and the distant mountains seen from Reghi 
when there is not a cloud intervening between 
them and the setting sun. 

So I went to bed at 9 o’clock, hoping that at 
sunrise the next morning I should see what I was 
told would be a still more glorious sight 

But I was too tired to get to sleep immediately, 


disappointment. Banks of clouds we : hanging 
on the eastern horizon, so that we dix*, 4 know 
the sun had risen until he had attained ten or 
fifteen degrees of his ascent. It was very cold. 
I skulked to bed again, and made an appendix 
to my too short night’s slgep. 

At 9 o’clock we left the Mountain House, and 
commenced our descent on the opposite side. 
As I had before determined, I would not venture 
upon a horse’s back down the many very steep 


places that I was told were on the way. I had 
not strength enough to walk to the bottom, so 
soon as our party wished to yet there. Nothing 


else could I do, therefore, but take a “chaise a 
porteur,” i. e., a stout arm chair with a foot 
board, swung between two long poles and carried 
by two men. It proved to be an easy and, on 
the whole, an agreeable mode of conveyance, 
over such a road. One has to reconcile himself 
to the apparent misuse of his fellow-men in thus 
subjecting them to the work of horses. But I 
found men there eager fer the job. They could 
earn more money that way, in three hours, than 
they could in two days at farming; and as one of 
them said to one of my lady companions, who 
expressed her unwillingness to impose on them 
such hard work—“‘ Oh! God gives us the strength 
to do it, and gives you the money to pay for it.” 
SoI made myself easy—and more easy by oc- 
casionally getting out of my chair and walking 
a half mile. In this way we got down the moun- 
tain much quicker than we went up, and reached 
Weggis, a village upon the lake of the Four 
Cantons, a half hour before the steamboat. But 
she came at her appvinted time ; and we embark- 
ed at 103 to go to Fluelen, at the head of the 
Lake. This is the most irregular, the most 
picturesqe and the most historically interesting 
lake in Switzerland. 
several lakes, viz : Lucerne, Kussnacht, Alpnach, 
Buochs and Uri. The shores of this compound 
lake are, as Murray says, “a classic region—the 
sanctuary of liberty; on them took place those 
memorable events which gave freedom to Switzer- 
land. Here, the first confederacy was formed, 
and, above all, its borders were the scene of the 
heroic deeds and signal vengeance of William 
Tell. On this account they are sometimes called 
Tell’s country.” Those of you who have travel- 
ed upon Lake George and the upper halves of 
Skaneateles and Seneca Likes, have seen sights 
that somewhat resemble those which we saw be- 
tween Wegyis and Fluelen. But the mountains 
that overhang our lakes are not so lofty, nor are 
the shores so irregular. 

Soon after leaving Weggis, we came in sight 
of the village, once the republic, of Gersaw. It 
occupies not what can be called an intervale, but 
the united slopes of two high, precipitous moun- 


and had slept half enough, when at 34 o’clock, stains, which together shut it out from the rest of 
we were all roused by the mountain horn blown | the world, excepting by the way of the Lake. It 
by stentorian lungs. Yes, roused only to another | is about three-miles long, and two miles wide ; 


It is rather a union of .” 
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scarcely an acre of it is levelled ground, but it is 
cultivated throughout, supports a population of 
more than 1,300 souls, and from 1390 to 1798 
it was an independent republic, governed by its 
own laws and magistrates. 

A wile or two after passing Gersaw, we came 
to another thriving village, called Brunnen. 
There the lake turns almost at a right angle ; the 
mountains on its shores are still more lofty and 
precipitous. We soon came in sight of a shelf 
of green earth, which we were told was Grutti, 
the spot where the three noble insurgents, found- 
ers of Swiss freedom—Werner Stauffacher, 
Erni an der Halden and Walter Furst—met, in 
the dead of night, at the end of the year 1307, 
and formed the plan which resulted in the liber- 
ation of their country from the yoke of Austria. 
We looked at it with veneration as we passed— 
veneration for the men who, though galled to the 
desperation of revolt by the wrongs they had 
suffered, bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
be just and merciful to their oppressors, as well 
as faithful to the cause of freedom. 

But we secon espied, on the opposite shore, 
close to the edge of the water, asmall building, 
towards which the eyes of all our fellow travellers 
were earnestly directed. We saw it was a chapel, 
and learnt that it was erected there to mark the 
spot upon which William Tell sprang from the 
boat of the tyrant Gessler, who was carrying 
him a prisoner to the dungeon of Kussnacht. 
Once a year the people of all the region round 
about come in boats to that sacred spot, and join 
in religious exercises, and listen to discourses, 
commemorative of that event. 

A few minutes’ sail, after passing the chapel, 
brought us to Fluelen, the port of the Canton 
Seri. There we took a carriage and rode three 
or four miles to Altorf—saw the monument that 
marks the spot where Tell stood,and dined at the 
hotel close by the spot where his son stood when 
he shot the apple with an arrow from the head 
of the boy. Yours truly, Samuen J. May. 


THE SUNNY SIDE THE WAY. 


Coldly comes the March wind, 
Coldly from the north, 

Yet the cottage little ones 
Gaily venture forth : 

Free from cloud the firmament, 
Free from sorrow they, 

The playful children choosing 
The sunny side the way. 


Sadly sighs the north wind 
Naked boughs among, 
Like a tale of mournfulness, 
Told in mournful song: 
But the merry little ones, - 
Happy things are they, 
Singing like the lark, on 
The sunny sile the way. 


Then the silvery snowdrop, 
Daffodils like -gold,— 
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Primroses and crocuses 
Cheerfally unfold. 

Poor, those cottage little ones— 
Poor ! no, rich are they, 

With their shining treasures, on 
The sunny side the way. 


Coldly oft the winds blow 
On the way of life. 
Spreading on the wilderness 
Care and pain and strife. 
Yet the heart may shelter have, 
Cold though be the day, 
Choosing like the little ones 
The sunny side the way. 
J. Swain. 


DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cp, 
And say, “I’m such a tiny flower, 
I’d better not grow up ;” 
How many a weary traveller 
Would miss its fragrant smell ; 
How maoy a litile child would grleve 
To lose it from the dell. 


Seppese the glistening dew-drop 
Upon the grass should say, 

“ What can a little dew-drop do? 
I'd better roll away ;” 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 

Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they make a great mistake 
If they were talking so? 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom too. 
It wants a loving spirit 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by its love. 


THE UNSEEN BATTLE-FIELD. 


There is an unseen battle-field 
In every human breast, 

Where two opposing forces meet, 
But where they seldom rest. 


That field is veil’d from mortal sight, 
’Tis only seen by One, 

Who knows alone where victory lies, 
When each day’s fight is done. 


One army clusters strong and fierce, 
Their chief of demon form ; 

His brow is like the thunder-cloud, 
His voice, the bursting storm ; 


His captains, Pride, and Lust, and Hate, 
Whose troops watch night and day, 
Swift to detect the weakest pvint, 
And thirsting for the fray. 
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Contending with this mighty force, 
Ia but a little band ; 

Yet there, with an unquailing front, 
Those warriors firmly stand. 


Their leader is of God-like form, 
Of countenance serene ; 

And glowing on his naked breast 
A simple cross is seen. 


His captains, Faith, and Hope, and Love, 
Point to that wondrous sign, 

And gazing on it, all receive 
Strength from a source divine. 


They feel it speaks a glorious truth, 
A truth as great as sure, 

That to be victors, they must learn 
To love, confide, endure. 


That faith sublime, in wildest strife, 
Imparts a holy calm; 

For every deadly blow a shield, 
For every wound a balm. 


And when they win that battle-field, 
Past toil is all forgot; 

The plain where carnage once had reign’d, 
Becomes a hallowed spot. 


A spot where flowers of joy and peace 
Spring from the fertile sod, 

And breathe the perfume of their praise 
On every breeze to God. 


LUNAR INFLUENCES. 
BY D. LARDNER. 
(Continued from page 431 ) 


Supposed Lunar Influence on the Complexion. 
—It is a prevalent popular notion in some parts 
of Europe, that the moon’s light is attended 
with the effect of darkening the complexion. 

That light has an effect upon the color of ma- 
terial substances is a fact well known in the 
physics and in the arts. The process of bleach- 
ing by exposure to the sun is an obvious ex- 
ample of this class of facts. Vegetables and 
flowers which grow in a situation excluded from 
the light of the sun are different in color from 
those which have been exposed to its influence. 
The most striking instance, however, of the 
effect of certain rays of solar light in blackening 
a light colored substance, is afforded by chloride 
of silver, which is a white substance, but which 
immediately becomes black when acted upon by 
the rays near the red extremity of the spectrum. 
This substance, however, highly susceptible as it 
is of having its color affected by light, is, never- 
theless, found not to be changed in any sensible 
degree when exposed to the light of the moon, 
even when that light is condensed by the most 
powerful burning lenses. It would seem, there- 
fore, that as far as any analogy can be derived 
from the qualities of this substance, the popular 
impression of the influence of the moon’s rays 
in blackening the skin receives no support. 

M. Arago (who generally inclines to favor 
rather than oppose prevailing popular opinions), 


appears to think it possible that some effect may 
be produced upon the skin exposed on clear 
nights, explicable on the same principle as that 
by which we have explained the effects errone- 
ously imputed to what is called the red moon. 
The skin being, in common with the leaves and 
flowers of vegetables, a good radiator of heat, 
will, when exposed on a clear night, for the 
same reasons, sustain a loss of temperature. 
Although this will be to a certain extent restored 
by the sources of animal heat, still it may be 
contended that the cooling produced by radiation 
is not altogether without effect. lt is well 
known that a person who sleeps exposed in the 
open air on a night when the dew falls, is liable 
to suffer from severe cold, although the atmos- 
phere around him never falls below a moderate 
temperature; and although no actual deposition 
of dew may take place upon his skin. This 
effect must arise from the constant lowering of 
temperature of the skin by radiation. In mili- 
tary campaigns the effects of bivouacking at 
night appear to be generally admitted to darken 
the complexion.* 

There is a proverb which is used Jn certain 
parts of France as a warning against night pro- 
menades :— 

“ Que lou sol y la sereine 
Fau gerie la gent Mouraine.” 

It is remarkable that this proverb is current 

in places where the red moon is not noticed. 


Supposed Lunar Influence on Putrefaction.— 
Pliny and Plutarch have transmitted it as a 
maxim, that the light of the moon facilitates the 
putrefaction of animal substances and covers 
them with moisture. The same opinion prevails 
in the West Indies, and in South America. An 
impression is prevalent, also, that certain kinds 
of fruit exposed to moonlight lose their flavor 
and become soft and flabby ; and that if a wound- 
ed mule be exposed to the light of the moon dur- 
ing the night, the wound will become irritated, 
and frequently become incurable. 

Such effects, if real, may be explained upon 
the same principles as those by which we have 
already explained the effects imputed to the red 
moon. Animal substances exposed to a clear 
sky at night, are liable to receive a deposition of 
dew, which humidity has a tendency to acveler- 
ate putrefaction. But this effect will be pro- 
duced if the sky be clear, whether the moon be 
above the horizon or not. The moon, therefore, 
in this case is a witness and not an agent; and 
we must acquit her of the misdeeds imputed to 
her. 


Supposed Lunar Influence on Shell fish.—It 
is a very ancient remark, that oysters and other 
shell-fish become larger during the increase than 


*Le hale de bivouac is an effect quite recognized. 
Hale is a term which expresses a state of the air 
which makes an impression upon the complexion, 
rendering tanned and burnt. 
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\ during the decline of the moon. This maxim is 
Hl mentioned by the poet Lucilius, by Aulus Gellius, 
and others; and the members of the academy 
del Cimento appear to have tacitly admitted it, 
since they endeavor to give an explanation of it. 
The fact, however, has been carefuly examined 
by Rohault, who has compared shell-fish taken 
at all periods of the lunar month, and found that 
they exhibit no difference of quality. 


Supposed Lunar Influence on the Marrow of 

Animals.—An opinion is prevalent among 

butchers that the marrow found in the bones of 

animals varies in quantity according to the 

phase of the moon in which they are slaughtered: 

This question has also been examined by Rohault, 

who made a series of observations which were 

: continued for twenty years with a view to test 

it ; and the result was that it was proved com- 
pletely destitute of foundation, 


Supposed Lunar Influence on the Weight of 
the Human Body.—Sanctorius, whose name is 
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THE MOTHER MOULDS THE MAN. 


That it is the mother who moulds the man, jg 
a sentiment well illustrated by the following re. 
corded observation of a shrewd writer : “* When [ 
lived among the Choctaw Indians, I held 4 
consultation with one of their chiefs respect 
ing the successive stages of their progress 
in the arts of civilized life; and among other 
thiogs he informed me that, at their start, they 
fell into a great mistake—they only sent bo 
to school. These boys came home intelligent 
men, but they married uneducated and unciyil. 
izd wives, and the uniform result was, their 
children were all like their mothers. The father 
soon lost all his interest in both wife and chil. 
dren.” 

“‘ And now,” said he, “‘if we would educate 
but one class of our children, we should choose 
the girls, for when they become mothers, they 
educate their sons.” This is the point, and it is 
true. No nation can become fully enlightened, 


celebrated in physics for the invention of the! when mothers are not in a good degree quali- 
thermometer, held it as a principle that a healthy | fied to discharge the duties of the home 
man gained two pounds weight at the beginning | work of education.— Ludies Home Magazine. 


of every.lunar month, which he lost toward its 
completion. This opinion appears tobe founded 
on experiments made upon himself; and affords 
another instance of a fortuitous coincidence has- 
tily generalized. The error would have been 
corrected if he had continued bis observations a 
sufficient length of time. 


Supposed Lunar Influence on Births.—It is 
a prevalent opinion that births occur more fre- 
quently in the decline of the moon than in her 
increase. This opinion has been tested by com- 
paring the number of births with the periods of 
the lunar phases ; but the attention directed to 
statistics as well in this country as abroad, will 
soon lead to the decision of this question.* 


Supposed Lunar Influence on Incubation.— 
It is a maxim handed down by Pliny, that eggs 
should be put to cover when the moon is new. 
In France it is a maxim generally adopted, that 
the fowls are better and more successfully reared 
when they break the shell at the full of the 
moon. The experiments and observations of M. 
Girou de Buzareingues have given countenance 
to this opinion. But such observations require 
to be multiplied before the maxim can be con- 
| sidered as established. M. Girou inclines to the 
i opinion that during the dark nights about new 

moon the hens sit so undisturbed that they 
| either kill their young or check their develop- 
| ment by too much heat; while in moonlight 




























nights, being more restless, this effect is not pro- 
duced. 
(To be continued.) 








*Other sexual phenomena, such as the period of 
gestation, vulgarly supposed to bave some relation to 
the lunar month, have no relation whatever to that 
period. 











Many, and perhaps most, of the trials and 
grievances in the religious and social world, arise 
from a want of due deference to the opinions 
and feelings of those with whom we are found 
to differ; from a departure from ‘the golden 
rule,” which would lead us to be very tender of 
the views and scruples of those who are unable 
to see eye to eye with ourselves; and, if faith- 
fully followed, might be the means of convincing 
them of their error, if, happily, we should be 
found in the right. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Uses or Paper In Japan.—From a reveiw in the Lon- 
don Times,of Capt. Sherard Osborn’s book entitled “A 
Cruise in Japanese Waters,’ just published, we copy 
the following extraet taken from the work itself: 

“Tt was wonderful to see the thousand useful as 
well ornamental purposes to which paper was applica- 
ble in the hands of these industrious and tasteful peo- 
ple. Our papier-mache manufacturers, as well as the 
Continental ones, should go to Yeddo to learn what 
can be done with paper. We saw it made into mate- 
rial so closely resembling Russian and Morocco leath- 
er and pigskin that it was very difficult to detect the 
difference. With the aid of lacker-varnish and skil- 
ful painting, paper made excellent trunks, tobacco bags, 
cigar cases, saddlee, telescope cases, the frames of 
microscopes; and we even saw and used excellent 
water-proof coats, made of simple paper, which did 
keep out the rain, and were as supple as the best Mac- 
intosh. 

The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton handker- 
chiefs, towels, or dusters; paper in their hands serves 
as an excellent substitute. It is soft, thin, tough, ofa 
pale yellow color, very plentiful, and very cheap. The 
inner walls of many a Japanese apartment are formed 
of paver, being nothing more than painted screens 
their windows are covered with a fine translucent de: 
scription of the same material; it enters largely int 
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the manufacture of nearly everything in a Japanese 
housebold, and we saw what seemed balls of twine, 
which were nothing but long shreds of tough paper 
rolled up. Ifa shopkeeper had a parcel to tie up, he 
would take a strip of paper, roll it quickly between 
his hands, and use it for the purpose, and it was quite 
ag strong as the ordinary string used at home. In 
short, without paper all Japan would come to a dead- 
lock ; and, indeed, lest by the arbitrary exercise of his 
authority @ tyrannical husband should stop his wife’s 
paper, the sage Japanese mothers-in-law invariably 
stipulate, in the marriage settlement, that the bride is 
to bave allowed to her a certain quantity of paper!” 

It appears from Capt. Osborn’s book that, owing to 
severe strictures in Com. Perry’s Report, the Japanese 
refused to exhibit the brutal gladiatorial shows there 
spoken of, and declared that Europeans should never 
witness them again. This is creditable to the Japa- 
nese as well as to Com. Perry and his officers.— Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Stavery has been abolished at Fernando! Po, the 
new Spanish settlement in the Gulf of Guinea. The 
Spanish government has refused to give up some fu- 
gitive slaves from the Portugese islands of Sante 
Torne and Principe, on the ground that at Fernando 
Poslavery is not recognized, and all men in such 
countries are considered free. 


Tue Equinoctiat Stoxm.—The storm was very se- 
vere along the Delaware front of the City, (Philadel- 
phia) though no serious damage was done, except the 
sinking of two or three canal boats, at Reed street 
wharf and vicinity, and the blowing down of many 
shade trees, tops of chimneys, &c. we have heard of no 
one being injured or hurt. The U.S. steamer Wyo- 
ming dragged her anchor some distance, but she was 
again secured before getting near the wharf. 

Battimorg, Sept 17.—The storm appears to have ex- 
tended along the coast to Alabama, aud as far west a8 
Cincinnati. In the vicinity of Baltimore, all the streams 
and rivers are very high, and there is high waters 
along the line of the Ohio and Philadelphia Railroads. 
The noon train failed to connect with the Washington 
toad on account of the high water on Bush-River. 


(Second Dispatch) 

Battinore, Sept. 18.—We hate not yet received 
any reports of disasters on the coast. 
prevalent that a Boston bark is ashore down the Bay ; 
but it is indefinite. The Norfolk boat, which arrived 
this morning, reports encountering a heavy storm and 
rough sea. The weather to-day is delightful. 

New York, Sept. 17.—The Equinoctial prevailed 
with unusual severity to-day, and did much damage 
to property. A brick tenement on Duane street, four 
stories high, was blown down this afternoon. Six of 
the inmates were taken out of the ruins. 8. 


Tue New French WHeetBarrow.—The new wheel- 
barrow, which is worked by the men employed to re- 
pair the damage occasioned by the fetes in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, is attracting much attention. The 
novelty of the machine consists in the two legs of the 
barrow being replaced by two wheels, smaller than 
the one in front, and which are fixed immediately un- 
der the body or the barrow. The handles are raised 
80 as to be on a level with the hands of the workman ; 
and thus, upon a level road, a slight push is all that 
is necessary for the transport of the heaviest load. 
The three wheels being almost close together, the act 
of turning the barrow in the smallest space becomes as 
easy as possible The workman has but to lean on 
one of the handles, and the front wheel is lifted from 
the ground, leaving the barrow free to be man.cuvred 
like a common hand-cart. « 


A rumor is, 
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Menemet Aut Pacna, who has arrived at Constan- 
tinople from Marseilles, after having visited the prin- 
cipal cities in Europe, proposes to open his saloons to 
European society, which is considered a remarkable 
act of innovation on the part of a high Ottoman func- 
tionary. 


EaRTHQuake.—The town of Sorcia, Italy, has been 
visited by an earthquake, causing a large destruction 
of property. Two hundred persons were killed 
great numbers injured. 


oa 


Lrian Hoyt, the celebrated author, died at London 
On the 28th ult., it the seventy-fifth year of his age. 


Sate or A NeGro In A Free State.—A few days 
since, a free colored man, named Geo. Bowlin, was 
put up on the block at Carrolton, Green county, Illi- 
nois, and sold to the highest bidder. His offence was 
a violation of the law which prohibits the immigra- 
tion of colored persons into the State. 


Two Kangaroos have been brought to San Francisco 
form Australia. They stand, erect, about four feet 
and a half high, resemble, in color, the common black- 
tailed deer, and are said to be the most docile and 
beautiful pets that can be imagined. The same ves- 
sel brought some full-grown Japanese fowls, for a pair 
of which a quart pot would form very comfortable quar- 
ters, leaving room for half @ dozen to roost very com- 
fortably around the top edge, they are so diminutive. 


Tue Jews.—An Imperial ukase recently published 
in St. Petersburg, makes some important ameliora- 
tions in the position of the Jews in Russia. Thor in- 
clude the admission of Jews into the bigk ding 
guilds, as well as into the Russian Colleges, «.. 


The Albany Journal states that by the recent de- 
cease of the Dean of Ripon, in England, the Hon. John 
Q. Wilson, of that city, becomes the last survivor of the 
party of cabin passengers who accompanied Robert 

| Fulton in the first steamboat journey from New York 
to Albany. ' 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


| Frovur anp Mgat.—There is some inquiry for fresh 
ground Flour, but at figures below the views of 
holders. Old stock is entirely neglected. The trans- 
actions are confined to small lots for home consump- 
tion at from $4 50 to 5 12} per barrel for old and fresh 
| ground superfine; and $4 87} to 6 50 for extra, and 

fancy lots. Rye Flour is firm at $4. Corn Meal 

is quiet, but Pennsylvania is steady at $3 50 per bar- 
, rel. 


Grain.—Sales of 1500 bushels good and prime 
Southern and Pennsylvania red Wheat at $1 18 per 
bushel, and a lot of choice Tennessee at $1 20. 
White ranges from $1 25 to 1 35. Rye isin demand ; 
500 bushels Delaware sold at 75 cts. Corn—Sales of 
7500 bushels yellow at 82c., afloat, and 8lc in store. 

Oats—Sales of 2000 bushels Southern at 36c per 
bushel. Nothing doing in Barley or Barley Malt. 


New Cloverseed is in demand at $5 25 a5 50 per 
64 lbs. Timothy ranges from $2 50 to 262}. About 
| 500 bushels of Flaxseed sold at $1 60 per busbel. 


eee 
WANTED.—A Male Teacher, qualified in every re- 
spect to teach a boarding-school for both sexes. 


Address Srepzen Cox, 
North Rush, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
9mo. 17, 1859. 



























































448 FRIENDS’ 


ANTED, a Friend competent to teach a few girls 
W and assist in the care of the children of a pri- 
vate family, within a few miles of Philadelphia, where 
shd would reside, and the home school be held. Any 
one, to whom a comfortable home and small com- 
pensation would be regarded as a satisfactory remu- 
neration for the services indicated, may address 
“ Family,” at the Office of this paper, giving name, 
age, present address, reference, compensation required‘ 
etc., etc. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

) YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 





RIENDS’ SCHOOL. The undesigned, Trustees of 

the “BACON SCHOOL,” at Woodstown, Salem 
County, N. J., under the control of “ Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends,” are desirous of obtain- 
ing a competent MALE TEACHER as Principal of 
said School. A member of the Society preferred. 
Good reference required. Address or apply to either 


JAMES WOOLMAN, 
WILLIAM M. CAWLEY, 
JOSEPH ENGLE, 
ABRAHAM WOOLMAN, 
JOSIAH DAVIS, 


Woodstown, 9th mo., 12th, 1859.—3t.§ Trustees. 





ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Squarz, Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils cf both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks, 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RuTHANNA JACKSON, 
or to Maacte B. Jackson, 
Cuarves B. LAMBory, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the lst of 
11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks ; no ex- 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. 0., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 


Assistants. 











WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG) 


MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 


INTELLIGENCER. 

























no extras. For furtber information application cap 
be made to DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spriog House P. 0., 


8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 





|. LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
. YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 mo Ist. 

Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks, For particu. 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 

8 mo 273 m. 





‘HE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Draw. 
ing. Terms $60. 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 

8mo. 27 3m. 





\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 

The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further pai ticu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE. 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without wasbing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, lees than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; resding, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 


furnished if desired, and charged for, according to th 


care taken of them. SAMU EL KATCHELDER, A. M. 
Principal. 


| 

| Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m, 
. SE 
1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and Merrinew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank. 
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